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Reviews of Books 

Problems in Greek History. By J, P. Mahapfy. (London : 

Macmillan & Go. 1892.) 

Eveby book in which Dr. Mahaffy deals with Greek life and history has a 
peculiar interest and value for the modem Hellenist. No other writer of 
the present day is so catholic in his sympathy for the ancients, so bold 
and suggestive in his treatment of records, and withal so just in his in¬ 
tuitive appreciation of historical perspective. True that his is not ‘ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness ’ that Greek history did not cease 
■with the fall of Athens or that the Peloponnesian war was not an epoch- 
making struggle—others have recognised and recognise those facts:—but 
if that recognition ever becomes wide-spread it will be largely due to Dr. 
Mahafiy’s efforts, and especially to the clear statement of the case in the 
fifth essay (perhaps the most brilliant) of this volume. We do not go all 
lengths with the author ; it seems to us, for example, quite possible to set 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand in its right place among a score of kindred 
mercenary ventures, without impugning the literary or moral credit of 
Xenophon. Who that has actually taken part in a feat of arms can rightly 
appraise its relative importance ? and if we grant to Dr. Mahaffy that tho 
Oyreian expedition did not loom so large before the eyes of contemporaries 
as of ourselves, who see in it a wave of that revanche which continued till 
the Hegira, need we assume that Xenophon would have been instantly pro¬ 
moted to high command in Athens had he really played in the expedition 
the part to which he lays claim ? Nor do we agree with Dr. Mahaffy that 
Agesilaus has been unduly overrated or Epaminondas consciously depre¬ 
ciated by Xenophon. Of such criticism there is no end, and it has a 
dangerous influence on the minds of those who are not conversant with 
the authorities by which brilliant suggestions must be checked. Few 
students know Greek life and history from Mycenae to Alexandria, and 
those who do not must follow very warily the light which Dr. Mahaffy 
sheds on periods of which they have no special knowledge—for he is 
neither very prodigal nor always very precise in his facts. 

Nevertheless we are unfeignedly thankful for Such a book as this—a 
book in which the continuity of history is so expressly recognised, and the 
records of ancient life rescued from the domain of mere curiosity. ‘ Let 
us,’ says the author (p. 197), ‘ save ancient history from its dreary fate in 
the hands of the dry antiquarian, the narrow scholar ; and while we uti¬ 
lise all his research and all his learning, let us make the acts and lives of 
older men speak across the chasm of centuries and claim kindred with the 
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men and the motives of to-day. For this, and this only, is to write his¬ 
tory in the full and real sense.’ 

Permeated by such principles, and convinced that the same criticism 
can be applied to ancient writers and ancient politics as to modem, Dr. 
Mahaffy is able, as it were, to adjust the focus of the telescope and survey 
the distant past as a reality existent apart from the historians. He cart 
see the Athenian empire with other eyes than those of Thucydides, and. 
estimate with equal justice the parts played in the Hellenic mission by 
Demosthenes and Alexander. He detects the conscious fallacy of the 
aristocratic writers who represented tyranny as the disease of one epoch. 
of Greek life, instead of a factor in Greek politics in all periods and a 
necessary check on that ordcri s which is inseparable from vigorous political 
life. He has a practical sympathy which can follow the moving incident 
of Alexander’s meteoric career, and trace the birth of ideas, grander than 
those with which the conqueror first started—ideas due to the influence 
of great facts on a great creative mind;—and therefore is able to estimate 
his hero neither as butcher nor demigod. Some of Dr. Mahafly’s sug¬ 
gestions are not new, some we hold to be not true, but all are helpful even 
to the specialist. D. G. Hoqabth. 


Mithridate Eupator. By Theodore Reinach. (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 1890.) 

M. Reinach is already favourably known by his work on the coinages 
of Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Pontus (Trois royaumes de I’Asie Mineure). 
He has now given us an historical account of the great king who ruled 
over the last of these countries. The most valuable part of the work 
is naturally that which relates especially to Mithradates and his kingdom ; 
its rise (book I), his early career (U), and his empire (IV). The latter 
book is especially deserving of praise, for the materials for such an 
account are fragmentary and scattered. On the whole, however, it does not 
seem to support M. Reinach’s views with regard to the Hellenic element 
in the character of Mithradates. According to M. Reinach he was half 
Greek, half Oriental, but three-quarters Oriental and one-quarter Greek 
would better represent the proportions ; or, to put it more accurately, he 
was an Oriental overlaid with a thin veneer of Hellenism. Grattez-le 
et vous trouverez un barbare might well have been said of him. His 
outbursts of lust and cruelty, his polygamy, his murders of his nearest 
relations, his almost childish love of pomp and display, all point to this 
view. M. Reinach insists far too much on his position as a liberator 
of the Greek cities in Asia Minor. They joined him as a common 
enemy of the Romans, but many of them soon found that his capri¬ 
cious tyranny was far worse than the evenhanded oppression of the 
Romans. Better a Roman proconsul than an Oriental sultan. 
M. Reinach’s explanation of the return of Ephesus and other towns 
to their allegiance to the Romans, by the fact that it was the work 
of small minorities, does not rest on any evidence. It is true that several 
of the Greek cities in Pontus—Amasia, Amisus, Sinope, Heraclea—offered 
a desperate resistance to the Romans, and were not subdued till after 
long sieges, but these were towns in Mithradates’ own kingdom, which 
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